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PREFACE 



This record of my father’s life was not originally intended 
for publication. When his failing health made me reluctant 
to return to my work in Italy, unknown to him I occupied 
myself with the collection of information concerning his 
career, for it seemed wrong that his children’s children 
should be ignorant of services of which men of distinction 
spoke with reverence, but of which his children’s knowledge 
was limited to a general impression of important work 
done at Delhi, certain words uttered by John Nicholson, 
and a medley of unplaced anecdotes. 

The materials at my disposal were meagre : — a few 
notes in my father’s handwriting descriptive of the Sikh 
campaigns ; a few bundles of fragile yellowing letters 
— the accidental and scanty salvage of the correspondence 
of half a century — written to relations and friends who 
have long since passed away, bundles of later letters to 
my mother, and notes of interesting conversations made 
by her at various dates, a few newspaper -cuttings, and 
some official records of services : — that was all. 

My father had kept memorials of the stirring scenes 
through which he had lived, and letters which he prized — 
among them an autograph letter of thanks from Lord 
Canning, written in 1858 — these and the professional notes 
of a lifetime were lost in the Latona> which was run down 
and sent to the bottom of the sea on the coast of Italy. 

vii 
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It was clear that I must turn for information to published 
history and to the kindness of my father’s friends. When 
a man, however, has travelled past his fourscore years, 
his old friends are few ; most of his younger contempor- 
aries even have passed away. Small at first, therefore, was 
the number of those able to help me to evoke a picture of 
the life and entourage of their comrade of long ago. 
Small was the number, but it grew. As I inquired, friends 
sprang up on every side ; papers poured in, diaries, and 
packets of old letters penned by hands which are no more ; 
and kind invitations, too, to stay in country-houses of 
which the masters no longer travelled far afield. Much 
first-hand information was thus obtained, information rich 
in local colour. Disconcerting, however, at first, was the 
skill with which my hosts combined apparent frankness 
with a perfectly elusive treatment of their own services. 
A naive listener would have concluded from each brave 
man’s tale that he had been but an admiring spectator of 
other men’s deeds, or had followed in the ruck. My 
instructors were many, however, and all as pleased as 
school-boys to tell of each other’s prowess ; in time, there- 
fore, my information grew to be fairly complete ; its colour 
was certainly right. One and all were delighted to assist 
in the garnering of recollections of “ Musha.” And so 
little by little my picture grew. 

As I learned, however, it became evident to me that 
my father’s was not an isolated figure, and should not be 
treated as such — that he was part of a great living organism, 
a body of men of interlocking activities, who laboured 
together unceasingly for the public welfare, and now and 
again played dramatic roles in Imperial history — and came 
to feel that, in justice to the work achieved and to the 
greatness of its scope, I must enlarge my canvas. 

At first all was grist that came to my mill — all character- 
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istic tales of brother-officers or Panjab contemporaries — 
but discrimination and elimination have been, forced on 
me by exigencies of space. I soon saw that I must limit 
myself to suggesting the splendid and varied services of 
my father’s Corps-comrades only, in the campaigns in 
which he was engaged, the work and personality of his 
really intimate friends — “ dis-moi qui t’aime, et moi je 
te dirai ce que tu es ” — and something of the individuality 
and achievements of his colleagues at Coopers Hill. 

1 hesitated when first asked to publish the information 
thus collected, knowing as I did that the picture should 
have been painted by stronger hands ; but as these were 
not forthcoming, and as I was aware how unique had been 
the opportunities given me by many distinguished helpers, 
I assented — gladly, though with trepidation — in the full 
assurance that my readers would look beyond the defects 
for which I am responsible, to my great subject-matter : — 
the glad self-oblation of unnumbered Englishmen, who, 
throughout the Victorian era, devoted themselves and 
their abilities to the general weal, and to the satisfaction of 
Imperial necessities which were often on a scale unimagined 
by their countrymen at home. 

Among my generous helpers are some whose names 
must not go unmentioned. 

I must express my grateful thanks to those of my father’s 
few remaining fellow- workers and contemporaries who, 
for his sake, have put their notes and memories at my 
disposal : — first and foremost, to General Sir Frederick 
Maunsell, for constant guidance and counsel in all that 
relates to the three great modern Indian sieges through 
which he and my father served together ; then to General 
Thomason — alas ! no more — my father’s companion in many 
a dangerous reconnaissance at Delhi, whose vivid talk made 
the young and gallant company of his Corps-comrades 
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live in the imaginations of his listeners ; to Colonel Arthur 
Lang, always persona grata to my father, at whose side he 
foueht at Delhi and Lucknow, and whom he succeeded 
more than twenty years later at Simla ; and to his friend 
Colonel Kendal Coghill, whose letters still vibrate with 
the enthusiasms of the young fire-eaters of fifty-five years 
ago ; to Mr George Ricketts also — whose spirit, unweighted 
by years, is as unbending and valiant now as in the old 
days when he held Ludhiana by sheer force of character — 
from whose vivid conversation and shrewd comments I 
have learned much that I could have gathered from no 
one else. 

I also thank F.M. Lord Roberts and F.M. Sir Charles 
Brownlow for their kind encouragement while my work 
was in progress ; and my brother’s Chief, F.M. Sir George 
White, too — who has so lately passed out of sight — for 
his inspiring sympathy and counsel when that work was 
in a very early phase of its inception. 

I tender my most grateful thanks also to Mr James 
Macnabb, to General Sir Dighton Probyn, and General 
Sir John Watson, for many a word in season, words which 
sometimes preached caution, but more often bade me 
persevere in spite of difficulties ; to Colonel Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieflf too, for warm encouragement, and to his 
sister, Mrs Ballard, for valued help. 

I thank my cousin, Lady Wilde, for the loan of letters 
and papers, and Colonel Cecil Brownlow for similar loans, 
among them the diary kept by his brother Henry Brownlow 
throughout the siege of Delhi, an invaluable addition to 
the journals kept in 1857-58 by Arthur Lang at Delhi, 
and by Mrs Graham in the Panjab. I thank Lady Chesney 
also, who lent me diaries kept by Sir George Chesney during 
the months which preluded the foundation of Coopers Hill 
College, and through the years of its consolidation. 
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1 also thank Mr Fenner very warmly. The sole 
representative of my father’s Road-Staff to whom 1 was 
able to turn for counsel, he most generously placed his 
own notes for a paper on the Lahore-Peshawar Road at 
my disposal, and encouraged me to dip unscrupulously 
into this treasure-house of information collected for his 
own use — information which it is hoped he will soon 
make public. 

I have also to thank Mr A. Hicks for kindly assisting 
me to obtain information about Coopers Hill men, with 
whom his position as Secretary to the Coopers Hill 
Society — a post filled con amore , and with infinite tact — 
keeps him in constant touch. 

I am deeply indebted also to Dr Unwin; to Mr Harbord; 
to Professor Minchin, who has an artist’s eye for the lovable 
and picturesque in his entourage ; and to Sir William 
Schlich, who very kindly helped me to form a general idea 
of the early history of Indian Forestry. 

Lastly, I have to tender my thanks to Mr Charles 
Buckland for his assistance in proof-reading, and for per- 
forming many offices of criticism and verification which 
must have been dull, but are not thankless. 

Nor can I lay down my pen without expressing my 
gratitude to my courteous and generous publishers, who 
have made haste to accord me maps and portraits which 
make it easy to visualise the events described. 

My indebtedness to already published narratives is 
large ; I hope to have always acknowledged these debts 
as they occur. 

1 have quoted largely from the descriptions of eye- 
witnesses , published and unpublished : for this I make no 
apology. I am writing, not for the military historian — a 
task beyond my powers — but for the man and woman in 
the street, who love the hero and the worker. Their 
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knowledge of the Indian history of fifty years ago is nil, I 
know, and their interest in it slight. They would be 
interested in it, however, if it could be made alive for them. 
Nowhere does the red blood of life throb more warmly 
than in the actual speech of those who saw with their 
bodily eyes ; the right phrase springs naturally to their 
lips, and the true, the convincing, word, which evokes an 
answering vision. 

1 have generally quoted the ipsissima verba of eye- 
witnesses ; sometimes, however — as in the case of General 
Medley’s vivid account of his life in the camp before 
Delhi — I have been forced to condense. 

My work has been a labour of love ; a joy, and an 
education to myself ; it has taught me the value of ideals 
which were those of my father and his friends, and some- 
thing of the greatness both of National Service and of 
those who serve. 

If this book — such as it is — furthers these ideals, if it 
familiarises its readers with the life and aspirations of a group 
of gallant gentlemen and patient and determined workers, 
representatives of a simpler and more heroic age than ours, 
it will have achieved its purpose. 

ALICIA CAMERON TAYLOR. 

Penhurst, Englefield Green, 

June 1913. 
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General Sir ALEX TAYLOR 

G.C.B., R.E. 

HIS TIMES, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS WORK 
CHAPTER I 

PARENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE 

Early in the last century three soldiers of Scotch extraction — 
Major Alex Taylor, R.E. ; Major Archibald Taylor, H.M. 
8 1 st Regiment; and Captain George Taylor — were living 
in Dublin, where they held the posts of Commissioners of 
Lighting and Paving. They owned property in its neigh- 
bourhood, and received tolls — which had been granted them 
as rewards for their services during the rebellion of 1798 — 
on certain roads leading into the City, which roads they 
seem also to have managed. They were born in Aberdeen, 
in the years 1746, 1747, and 1748, and were able, strong- 
headed, strong-tempered, adventurous men. 

The career of the youngest of these brothers, George 
(1748-1836), the grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
is a characteristic outcome of the family temperament. 

Before he was thirty, he had planned and superintended the 
construction of the Aberdeen-Inverary Canal, which became 
the highway of commerce between Aberdeen and Donside ; 
and had published a detailed survey of the roads of both 
VOL. I. I 
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Scotland 1 and Ireland, 2 in conjunction with his friend, 
Alexander Skinner ; the frontispiece to the latter being a 
map made from “ actual surveys ” by his elder brother, 
Archibald. 

Suddenly the background of his life changed, and in 
1779 we find him serving as a volunteer under Sir Guy 
Carleton in the American War of Independence. 

A delightful phrase, which occurs in a letter concerning 
a looked-for military appointment, suggests that a lack of 
self-confidence was not among his faults : “ it makes a 
difference in my pay of a dollar a day only,” he observes, 
“ but puts me immediately under the eye of Lord Cornwallis, 
from whose good sense I expect some advantage 

It is not known whether Lord Cornwallis rose to the 
height of his opportunities or not ; with or without his 
help, however, George Taylor’s force of character and ability 
made themselves felt ; he was attached to the “ Guides,” 
and appointed Captain Surveyor to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Henry Clinton, but suddenly threw up this post — his 
skin was thin and his blood hot — and betook himself to 
Jamaica, where he was immediately given the office of “ Island 
Surveyor ” and a Commission as Captain in the Duke of 
Cumberland’s local regiment. These posts, also, he speedily 
abandoned ; returned to Aberdeen, where he married his 



1 Taylor Skinners Survey and Maps of the Roads of North Britain. 
Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Argyll, Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in North Britain, 1776. 

2 Taylor Skinners Maps of the Roads of Ireland. 1st edition, 1778 ; 
2nd edition, 1783. 

The author’s manuscript copy of this book is in the possession of a 
member of the family. It is most exquisitely written, and is illustrated with 
sepia maps, to which are appended descriptions of the family seats marked 
on them. In both these surveys, copies of which now are rare, all the 
country seats near the main roads are marked, and their owners named, and, 
in the case of Scotland, described, and associated with a history of the family 
to which they belonged. 
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cousin, Barbara Thomson of Mount Haillee, bought his 
father’s place, Anfield, and was made a free burgess of the 
city, and Captain of the Aberdeen Volunteers. 

It was thought that he had completed the cycle of his 
wanderings, and had come back to anchor in his native 
waters, but this was a mistake ; a decade later he left 
Scotland for ever, in order to settle in Dublin, where, 
together with his brothers, Alexander and Archibald, he 
fulfilled certain public functions until the day of his death 
in 1836. Fine-looking, choleric, and most hospitable, old 
Captain George Taylor was a well-known and respected 
figure in the city of his adoption, where he died, after a 
residence of upwards of forty-two years, at the age of 86. 

Outcomes of the same temperament were the careers 
of a group of the Thomsons of Mount Haillee and Fairley 
in Aberdeenshire, George Taylor’s cousins, and his wife’s 
nephews ; nor is this surprising, for the two families had 
intermarried for generations. 1 

The service of the E. I. Company was always largely 
recruited from Scotland ; about a third of the old Bengal 
Engineers were born North of the Tweed, and of these 
a third, again, hailed from the town and county of Aber- 
deen. Among the latter were four of the six sons of 
George Thomson of Fairley : George, afterwards known 
as “ Thomson of Ghazni,” and John, both of whom became 
Bengal Engineers ; Alexander, the eldest, who joined the 
Bengal Artillery ; and William, who entered the old <c John 
Company’s” Army Medical Service. These officers were not 
only able, but handsome men. John was exceedingly good- 
looking. Lord Napier of Magdala, after describing George 
as “ a grand soldierly-looking man of the type of Sir Pat 
Grant in his younger days,” adds “I introduced him to 
my mother, saying, c My brother Engineers are this kind of 

1 George Taylor’s grandmother, mother, and wife were all Thomsons. 
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man.’ ” But the show-member of the family was Alexander : 
“ those who served in the first Burmese War felt a pride in 
the splendid Horse Artilleryman, whose fine figure was set 
off to advantage by the tall military head-dress of that day, 
the Greek helmet. He and his troop captain, Thomas 
Lumsden — also from Aberdeen — were selected by Sir 
Archibald Campbell to accompany our Envoy to Amara- 
pura as imposing specimens of British ‘ Devils,’ ” wrote 
his comrade, Sir Fred Abbott, R.E. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to follow George Thomson’s 
career a little closely ; not only because of its intrinsic 
interest, and as an example of the splendid work done by 
the officers of the Bengal Engineers, but as a study in 
heredity, so closely parallel are the events in his life, and 
the manner in which he met them, with incidents in the 
life of his cousin in a younger generation, Alex Taylor, and 
the manner in which he met them, as will be shown. It is 
true that the cataclysms which wrecked the career of the 
elder man were absent from the life of his kinsman. Alex 
Taylor, however, had the good fortune to serve under men 
whose ability and character he revered ; had the reverse 
been the case, those who knew him cannot doubt that he 
would have acted much as did his father’s cousin. 

George Thomson’s earliest experiences of military service 
were gained during the first Burmese War (1824-1826), 
at the commencement of which he was employed in recon- 
noitring in front of the army, and in laying out the line 
of the road to be constructed by the Pioneers : very arduous 
and fatiguing work, for the forests were so thick and the 
rivers so muddy and deep, that travelling had to be done 
either on foot or in a canoe. The density of the morass- 
fed tropical undergrowth, moreover, made surprises from 
the enemy frequent, dangerous, and difficult to avoid. 

When Arakan was taken, he was entrusted with the 
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housing of the Force, under the circumstances a task of 
extreme difficulty, for he could not speak a word of the 
language, and, being unable to secure the services of a single 
local carpenter, blacksmith, or mason, had to rely exclusively 
on untrained coolies. The mortality in the camp outside 
Arakan was prodigious. “ This Division,” he wrote on 14th 
October 1825, cc has suffered more from the pestilential 
climate than it would have done in ten campaigns against 
the Burmese. On the 1st June it mustered 8000 effective 
men ; on the 11th October there were not 500 left. 2000 
are dead, 1000 gone away, and 4500 in hospital. Of 200 
officers 28 are dead, and 120 away on sick leave . . . the 
cattle have suffered as much from the climate as the men 
. . . and the camp followers more severely, about half of 
them having died.” Among the officers who succumbed 
to fever in this campaign were his brother, Alexander 
Thomson — the handsome gunner — and a young uncle of 
the future Alex Taylor’s future wife, James Greene 1 
(1805-1825). 

On his return to India George Thomson was employed 
on the construction of the first 330 miles of the Grand Trunk 
Road which connects the Indian Ocean with the Passes of 
Afghanistan, the last reaches of which were made and com- 
pleted nearly half a century later by his cousin in the next 
generation, Alex Taylor. Although admittedly a splendid 
worker, his relations with the Military Board under which he 
worked were extremely strained : hot-tempered, self-reliant, 
conscientious, and able, he had formed a poor opinion of the 

1 James Greene’s epitaph in the South Park Street burial-ground at 
Calcutta suggests a charming personality : — 

“ His gallant conduct at Arakan 
Gained him the respect of his corps ; 

And his amiable manners 

Endeared him to his relations and friends.” 
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character and ability of some of its members, and he was not 
a man who hid his opinions under a bushel. 

In 1838 he was appointed Chief Engineer to the Army 
of the Indus during the first Afghan War. When the Force 
commanded by Sir John Keane reached the Indus at 
Bukkur — where an island divides the river into two channels, 
one of them 500 yards wide and the other 307, and both 
running like mill-streams — no sign was to be seen of the 
materials for the construction of a bridge of boats which 
the Political Agents had undertaken to collect there. The 
Chief Engineer and his subordinates were in a quandary : 
on the one hand was a rushing river, and on the other an 
army with artillery, heavy baggage, and elephants, which 
looked to them for carriage across the mighty waters ; and 
there they stood, empty-handed — without boats, beams, 
planking, ropes, anchors, or any of the necessary paraphernalia 
of the bridge-builder. About them spread a vast sandy 
desert, sparsely dotted with mud villages, shaded by date- 
palms. Eight boats had been collected, and it was said that 
grass grew in the neighbourhood which could be made 
into ropes. 

Nothing daunted, George Thomson bent himself to 
his task. By dint of long and arduous search, he and 
his subordinates succeeded in finding and seizing some 112 
boats ; they cut down, split, and planed the palm trees ; 
mowed the grass, which they converted into cables and 
nets ; cut down high brushwood, which they netted, loaded 
with tons of stone, and used as anchors ; and, finally, even 
built furnaces and made nails. Having improvised and 
collected sufficient material, they anchored their boats in 
a line across the river, connected them with split palm 
trees, used as beams, nailed roadway-planks on to them, and 
in eleven days completed a very large military bridge, 
upon which they carried the army across the Indus. 
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“Thomson was justly praised for opening the campaign 
with a work of such ability and magnitude,” , writes Sir 
Henry Durand ; “for to have bridged the Indus was at once 
impressive, and emblematic of the power and resources of 
the army which thus surmounted a mighty obstacle.” 

Nor was this the only occasion during this ill-fated 
campaign on which George Thomson stood between the 
British Army and disaster. When General Sir John Keane 
marched from Kandahar to Ghazni he was induced by his 
“ Politicals ” to move without siege-guns ; they assured him 
that the place was contemptible from a military point of 
view, and would offer no resistance. “You may imagine 
our surprise and disgust,” writes Thomson, “ when we 
came in sight of Ghazni, and found that it was not a c very 
weak place commanded by a hill/ but towered seventy 
feet above the plain, half a wall and half a height scarped, 
with a faussebraye , and a wet ditch. High above the town 
at one end rose the citadel, completely covering it from the 
fire of the range of hills to the North. 

The Chief was perplexed, and the Politicals slunk back 
to their tents. . . . One of Dost Muhammad’s sons was 
on our left, with a large body of horse ; the country was 
rising all round ; Dost Muhammad had left Kabul with 
5000 men, and, on being reinforced by 3000 men, was 
prepared to attack us.” No pleasant state of affairs. 

Sir John sent, in this difficulty, for his Chief Engineer. 
Thomson advised immediate action as the only means of 
saving the situation. He undertook to explode the great 
gateway leading into the city, and thus to enable the 
General to assault the town. Sir John took his advice. 
“ If we had failed, the army would have been in a very 
perilous situation. There were many shaky nerves in 
camp when they heard of what had been resolved,” writes 
Thomson. 
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The Engineer officers present were Captain Thomson, 
Lieutenants Peat, 1 Durand, 2 M‘Leod, 3 Pigou, 8 and James 
Broadfoot. 3 It was arranged that an explosion party led 
by Lieutenant Peat, supported by Lieutenants Durand and 
M'Leod, should advance at dawn, deposit twelve large bags 
of gunpowder at the foot of the gate, and blow it in ; and 
that the army — rushing through the opening thus made — 
should then storm the city. Batteries were made, and the 
guns put into position during the night. The army then 
awaited dawn. The Eastern horizon was just light enough 
to show the hills in strong relief, when Peat’s powder-party 
appeared, and was greeted by a volley from the garrison, 
to which the covering party, extended along the ditch, 
gave a warm reply. When Peat had adjusted the powder- 
bags at the foot of the gate, Durand, who was exposed to 
the full fire of the enemy, fired the train with the greatest 
coolness and self-possession ; as the port-fire did not ignite 
readily, he knelt to blow on it, and, even when it was clear 
that it was alight, waited for a few seconds, to the intense 
anxiety of his comrades, to make sure that all was right, 
before he returned to cover. 

James Broadfoot, who was in the batteries outside, 
writes : “ A few minutes after [the powder-party had disap- 
peared], a large volume of smoke rising above the walls and 
a rushing sound showed that the explosion had taken place. 
The head of the storming party now appeared. Brigadier 
Sale was doubtful whether to proceed or not. In this un- 
certainty I offered to go on, to see if the explosion had been 
effectual. Being allowed to do so, 1 ran in towards the gate ; 
my anxiety to get on, and the constant whirring of the balls 
past my head, made every step appear a mile. A little further 

1 Lieutenant Peat died of the effects of wounds and exposure in 1848. 

2 The late Major-General Sir Henry Durand, C.B., K.C.S.I., R.E. 

3 All three killed in Afghanistan during the year 1841. 
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on, 1 got into the range of the camel battery, and had 
to creep along to avoid our own balls. At lhst 1 met 
Durand, and shouted twice c Has it failed ? ’ He called 
out c No ! no ! ’ I then ran back so fast, shouting for the 
advance, that my breath was entirely taken away. Peat and 
IVFLeod were stretched under a little tomb half way, the 
former groaning heavily ; he had been rolled over and over 
by the explosion, and was much shattered.” 1 

Meanwhile, Captain Thomson, outside the gateway with 
General Sale, was anxiously watching the progress of events. 
He writes : “ Seeing the explosion, and not hearing the 
bugle, I got very anxious, left Brigadier Sale, . . . and ran 
to see what was the matter. There was a domed building 
inside the gate ... so it was as dark as pitch inside. . . . 
I had the i advance ’ sounded, and waited inside for Sale ; 
it was while the rear of the advance was struggling through 
the gateway, that the Afghans made a rush from the 
ramparts above, . . . their cuts were easily warded off, but 
their weight upset us ... as our footing was among 
rubbish. The cover of my cap was cut through, though I 
was not touched. One of the Europeans who fell across 
my leg was killed. Immediately, and before I could get 
clear of him, a dead Afghan fell across me. The Afghans 
cut up the rest of the light Company of the European 
regiment, including the officers who were bringing up the 
rear ; they then commenced on the head of the Main 
Column, wounding Sale and several officers of the Queen’s 
Royals 2 who led the column, and several of the men. 

I felt exceedingly uncomfortable whilst struggling to get 

1 The Royal Bengal Engineers, by Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, V.C., 
K.C.B., R.E., Smith, Elder, 1900, pp. 51-52. 

2 The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment). This distinguished regi- 
ment was afterwards commanded (in 1909-1912) by Alex Taylor (b. 1862), 
son of the Alex Taylor to whom this memoir is devoted. 
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clear of the bodies above me, and the timber under me, 
whilst the sabres and the bayonets made a most unpleasant 
clashing in my ears. 1 thought a good many things in a 
short time. The bayonets had no chance against the swords, 
but the latter had no chance against the fire which opened 
on them from the rear, as soon as we got clear. This was 
the only serious opposition met with. . . . Had it not been 
for the surprise, and their supposing we had got in by 
magic, I have little doubt but that they would have tried 
our men to the utmost. 

I returned to the camp with the rest of our Engineers quite 
tired out, and soon afterwards an aide-de-camp came in 
from the Commander-in-Chief to thank me for the plan and 
execution of the attack, 1 the success of which was certainly 
a most fortunate event, and relieved the army from a very 
awkward predicament.” 

The campaign over, cc Ghazni-Thomson,” as he was 
henceforth called, was forced, much against his will, to re- 
sume charge of the Delhi Division of Public Works under 
the very Military Board of the composition of which he had 
so highly disapproved. Circumstances which roused his ire 
came to his knowledge, and but a short time elapsed before 
he launched charges of official maladministration against this 
body. To his indignation, instead of receiving the support 
of the Government, he was reprimanded for the public- 
spirited course he had taken. Being unable to “ stomach 
injustice,” he immediately resigned his commission ; and 
this in spite of the remonstrances of Lord Auckland, and of 
many other high officials by whom his services were greatly 
valued. And thus at the age of 41 he brought a military 

1 <c It is not too much to say that the army owed its existence, and the 
Generals their successes and rewards, to Thomson. By no one were his 
merits more warmly recognised than by his Chief, Sir John Keane, after- 
wards Lord Keane of Ghazni,” writes Sir Edward Thackeray. 
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career of brilliant promise to a premature end . 1 The chief 
notes of his personality were ability, generosity^ independ- 
ence of character, and a high and sensitive temper which 
made it impossible for him to brook injustice or interference : 
traits he shared with his Irish cousins. 

To return to George Taylor. He had three sons : — 
Archibald, who entered the Army, George, and William. 
The latter — the father of the subject of this monograph — 
was brought up to no profession, it being understood that he 
was to inherit the fortune of his uncle, Alexander Taylor, 
R.E. These Taylors seem to have been warm-hearted, 
generous, not without charm, but difficult to live with, self- 
willed, quick to take offence, and not only prompt but 
tenacious in their resentments. William Taylor was a 
characteristic offshoot of the clan. Ugly, witty, and petit 
maitre an dernier pointy his self-will, eccentricities, and clever- 
ness were the alternate despair and delight of the childless 
relatives who had practically adopted him. The relations of 
the uncle and nephew were not characterised by serenity : 
the one being autocratic, and the other sensitive and 
intolerant of control. A crisis at last occurred. Major 
Taylor entertained friends ; in the course of the evening he 
asked his nephew to perform some trifling service for one 
of his guests. His tone, which was peremptory, offended the 
young man, who, instead of obeying his uncle’s wish, rang 
for the servant, gave him the order, and left the house for 
ever. It was hoped that he would apologise, and that the 
uncle would forgive the somewhat unmannerly escapade, 
but both the lad and the old man were of the same unbend- 
ing stuff, and, though sincerely attached to each other, their 
old relations were never resumed. Master William’s inherit- 
ance passed into other hands. The young man, however, 

1 See Obituary Notice of George Thomson, R.E., in Royal Ejigineer 
Journal , April 1886, by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., C.B., LL.D., R.E. 
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kept a soft place in his heart for the relations with whom he 
broke, and in after years not only called his eldest child 
“ Ann Bonner,” the full name of the wife of the dead man 
who had disinherited him, but also named his eldest son, 
“ Alexander,” after him. As he grew older he grew wiser 
and more self-controlled, but an fond he changed but little. 

His young wife died in consequence of a carriage 
accident, in 1833, leaving him with five little children, of 
whom the youngest, Henry, 1 was only three years old. He 
never recovered from this sorrow. Like most Celts, he had 
been subject from his childhood to alternating periods of 
elation and depression ; the latter now took the upper hand ; 
reserved and moody, he withdrew into his shell, eschewed 
society, receiving only those male friends whose bright wits 
struck sparks from his own, or who were associated with 
him in forwarding some of his many interests. 

Though possessed of some private means, the loss of 
the expected inheritance made it necessary that he should 
do some regular work. The profession towards which every 
member of his family seems to have had a natural bias was 
Engineering, combined, if possible, with adventure ; it was 
towards this that he now turned, not however as a scientific 
art, but as a speculation, and as an instrument towards 
furthering certain social and economic public ends which 
were the chief interest of the little group of Scotch men — his 
father and uncles — in the midst of which he had grown up. 
In 1833 he entered into partnership with Sir John MacNeill, 
a celebrated engineer of the day, and made his headquarters 
in London. This arrangement did not work satisfactorily, 
however, and he brought it to an end in 1838, returning to 
Dublin, where he devoted himself heart and soul to further- 

1 Afterwards Colonel Henry Hartley Taylor, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
father of the late Lieutenant Archibald Taylor, 5th Panjab Cavalry, who died 
at Dera Ghazi Khan in 1898, aged 26. 
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ing the introduction into Ireland of the new steam loco- 
motion, the use of which he confidently expected would 
launch his native country on a new era of prosperity. 

Ardent a supporter of the new mode of progression as 
was William Taylor, he was not blind to the fact that the 
opening of railways would be a death-blow to his roads 
viewed as highways of commerce ; for a second time in his 
life he saw an apparently-assured income about to slip 
through his fingers, this time through no fault of his own. 
Nothing daunted, however, he lost no time in seizing the 
bull by the horns, associated himself enthusiastically with the 
cause of railways in Ireland, working with special energy on 
behalf of the construction of the lines destined to open up 
the country lying between Dublin and Wexford, and Dublin 
and Cork. He especially busied himself with the acquire- 
ment, on behalf of the Company formed for the creation of 
these railways, of the lands through which they were to pass ; 
a task for which he was peculiarly fitted, for his connection 
with the roads destined to be superseded had familiarised 
him with the country-side, many of its chief landed proprietors 
were his friends, and some of them connected with him by 
marriage. To the energy, tact, and enthusiasm with which 
he prosecuted this difficult work was largely due the rapidity 
with which, in spite of almost disabling difficulties, the 
scheme was carried through, and the Great Southern and 
South-Western Railway of Ireland opened. 1 

This Railway was his passion. He worked for it con 
amove from the day when it was but a project in a few eager 
minds to the day of his death in 1870. An ardent worker, 

1 When “ Ghazni-Thomson came home in 1840 with a broken career, 
and a heart full of bitterness against a Government which had certainly 
handled him badly, William Taylor realised of what value his cousin’s ability, 
energy, and probity would be to his railway ; interested him in it ; and, 
finally, on the retirement of one of its directors, Colonel Sir Henry Jones, 
R.E., procured his election to the vacant post. 
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an eccentric solitary with the tastes of a scholar, a man of 
moods, at times of impenetrable reserve but at others of 
engaging sociability, he endeared himself to a small group 
of friends by his wit, his sincerity, and by an almost quixotic 
generosity, which made him the champion of all who were 
at a disadvantage, more especially if they were women, his 
relation to all of whom was idealised by the ever-living 
memory of his own married happiness into something even 
finer and more poetical than an Irishman’s instinctive 
chivalry. 

His house, however, was no home for little children. 
His eldest son, Alexander, the subject of this memoir 
(born 27th January 1826), who was seven years old at the 
time of his mother’s death, never forgot the atmosphere 
of the big motherless building in which he and his brothers 
and sister lived, in fear, almost, of their inaccessible, irritable 
father, who understood nothing of their lives, and whose 
tense nerves were exasperated by the smallest noise. He 
was not always at home, however, and in his absence the 
boys ran riot over the house. They were often sent to 
the country to stay with their mother’s sisters — Mrs 
Rainsford of Rainsford Lodge, Co. Kildare, and Mrs 
Saunders of Golden Fort, Co. Wicklow, whose elderly 
husband, General Saunders, 1 had been a well-known viveur 
in his day. Neither their uncles nor their aunts seem to 
have troubled their heads about the children’s education ; 
they and their many cousins were allowed to run wild 
over the country-side, fishing, bathing, and encounters with 
“ town boys ” being their chief recreations. Their odd father, 
however, although he had so little emotional contact with 
them, had their best interests at heart, and was already 
putting himself into possession of the views and theories of 

1 Son of Lady Martha Stratford, daughter of the Earl of Aldborough, and 
Morley Saunders of Saunders Grove, Co. Wicklow. 
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the continental educationalists of the day, on which he 
afterwards took the unusual course of acting. 

In 1836, he transferred his home from Dublin to 
London, settling in Connaught Place, Hyde Park — then on 
the outskirts of London — in order that the children should 
enjoy the fresh air and freedom of the Park. 

In the following year, Alex had the good fortune to see 
the Queen ride by on the day of her coronation. Dis- 
daining the safe and excellent view provided by the nursery 
windows of his own home, he succeeded in slipping out 
of the house unobserved, and in joining the vast throng 
which had gathered about the Marble Arch to witness the 
procession. He was a little fellow and could see nothing 
at first ; someone, however, gave him a helping hand, and 
he succeeded in clambering on to a pillar, from the top of 
which he commanded an excellent view. The youth of the 
girl-Queen and the immensity of the crowd were the two 
lasting impressions left on him by the events of the day. 

A few months later (1838) he was suddenly told that he 
was going to school in Switzerland. A great adventure. 

At that date a revolution, inaugurated by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and completed by Pestalozzi, had been accom- 
plished in the theory of the education of children. They 
were no longer looked on as malleable raw material, which, 
like the potter's clay, might be moulded into any form, 
but as living organisms, bound to evolve in obedience to 
the laws of their own being. In every young human 
creature the will to live, and the consciousness of the power 
to achieve are coupled with ignorance of the world and of its 
own faculties ; it was felt that the teacher's chief duty was 
to observe the child whose equipment for life he had 
undertaken, to help it to realise the character of its own 
abilities, and to remove the obstacles obstructing their 
growth, obstacles often inherent in the nature of the young 
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thing itself, and also, of course, to aid it to gain possession 
of the keys without which it would be excluded from the 
treasure-houses in which the best experiences of the human 
race are garnered. Sympathy and knowledge were the key- 
notes of the new pedagogics. Schools in which these con- 
ceptions found practical embodiment sprang up all over 
the Continent, and it was to these that William resolved 
to confide all his boys. 

His father’s connection with great engineering works 
had brought him into contact with men whose chief aim in 
life was to develop the material resources of their country, 
and thus to form a milieu favourable to the growth of 
civilisation ; his own connection first with roads and then 
with railways — the main arteries of commerce — had kept 
his mind fixed on the same point — the promotion of the 
well-being of a country by facilitating the circulation of its 
material wealth. The atmosphere in which his youth had 
been spent, and the aims and aspirations with which he was 
familiar had made him sensitive, therefore, to the appeal of 
an attempt which was then being made in Switzerland, so 
to educate children of all classes as to make them, not pro- 
fessors, but public-spirited, practical citizens. This ideal 
was the inspiration of an elder contemporary of noble 
German extraction, Freiherr von Fellenberg, who, having 
received a special training from a philanthropic father, had 
determined to devote his life and fortune to the furtherance 
of education and social reform, and to the improvement of 
agriculture. 

Herr von Fellenberg realised that nothing could be 
done with adults, and that the future lay with the children ; 
they, therefore, were the centre of his activities ; and not the 
children of one class only : he turned his attention to the 
representatives of the world of the future in its three divisions 
— (i) the Aristocrats, i.e . those who order or govern ; (2) 
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the Middle-class, whose industry and intelligence create the 
wealth of the community ; and (3) the Proletariat, on the 
work of whose hands that wealth is based. He founded 
three schools on his estate at Hofwyl, near Berne, for these 
three categories of future citizens. In 1808 he received 
some forty children of gentlepeople into his own house for 
purposes of education ; they had their meals with his family, 
and were in daily and hourly contact with himself, his wife, 
and children. The large fees they paid were put to the 
credit of such of his other institutions as would certainly 
never pay their way. Two years later he opened a second 
school for some one hundred children whose parents were 
too poor to contribute anything towards the expense of 
the education of their offspring ; the young people received 
into it were trained to earn their livelihood by the skilled 
work of their hands. Twenty years elapsed before he was 
able to complete the proposed cycle of these institutions 
by opening a school for children belonging to the poorer 
bourgeoisie , whose parents were unable to defray the whole 
cost of their education, but were able to contribute some- 
thing towards it ; these children were brought up to skilled 
trades and to such professions as needed but a short 
training. 

The system on which all three schools were conducted 
was identical, as was the teaching given in all the ele- 
mentary classes ; as the children grew older, however, a 
process of differentiation — which had reference to the places 
in life they would eventually fill — necessarily began. The 
children in all three schools were in contact with each 
other ; they all worked, together, and separately, in the 
workshops and agricultural institutes to which reference 
has been made. 

Herr von Fellenberg’s aim being to aid his children to 
grow into valuable citizens, he devoted himself, in the first 
vol. 1. 2 
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instance, to the development of their characters through 
their imaginations and wills, and to helping them so to 
educate and discipline their senses, as to make these the 
reliable instructors and servants of their understandings. 
No a priori appeal was made to the intelligence until 
later. 

The foundation of his educational system was religion, 
man’s relation to God. From the beginning he was 
careful to impress the imagination of his young pupils 
with the consciousness of the all-pervading presence and 
directing power of God, and of the largeness of the arc of 
human life, rising from the unknown and sinking back 
into it. He spared no pains to make religion the basis of 
their lives, being persuaded that nothing makes more for 
ideality, purity, and dignity of action than conscious reliance 
on God’s power and goodness, and a humble desire to 
co-operate with the Divine designs. He was convinced, 
also, that the religious habit of mind is essentially a cc means 
of grace” : men cc touch God’s right hand in the darkness, 
and are lifted up and strengthened.” 

Closely connected with religion in Fellenberg’s teaching 
was altruism — love of man as the natural outcome of the 
love of a common Creator. His own life was a practical 
example of this ideal. The existence of the children living 
in his house was based on the idea of mutual service, and 
not on that of rivalry : — nothing of the nature of competi- 
tion — no rewards, and no punishments — was admitted into 
his scheme. If anyone did badly, he evidently needed 
help ; if well, what greater reward could he have than his 
own efficiency ? Human beings, and more especially 
children, live by admiration and love ; these powers were 
directed on to a high plane by Fellenberg by means of 
the heroic poetry in which German literature is so rich, 
of which the children learned classic examples, literally, 
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<c by heart,” and recited publicly on great occasions ; thus 
insensibly forming a taste for literature and a passion for 
noble action. 

To this awakening and training of the intuitions, the 
imagination, and the will, was added the scientific educa- 
tion of the senses. Great pains were taken to develop 
and train these the only channels through which human 
beings make and receive communications with the world 
outside themselves. The child was taught to see accurately, 
to form a clear idea of the form and function of the objects 
seen, and to give external expression to the notions thus 
obtained in two mediums : — in that of clear and simple 
speech, and in that of the imitative arts, drawing or painting. 
In the latter, accuracy of observation, and not only grace of 
presentment, was aimed at ; the children were encouraged to 
measure the objects they drew, thus acquiring a notion of 
the three dimensions, and of relative proportions. Associated 
with this training of the eye was the study of elementary 
arithmetic and geometry, through which the little student 
was familiarised with ideas and forms which, of their essence, 
are eternally accurate and stable. 

The sense of hearing was trained in a similar way. The 
child was taught to distinguish between natural sounds, the 
songs of various birds and the cry of animals, for instance ; 
he was also taught to speak well, to enunciate with clearness 
and precision, to modulate his voice in the mode desired, to 
“jodel,” to whistle, to sing simple volks-lieder , and hymns ; 
and, if sufficiently musical, to play some easy musical instru- 
ment, such as an elementary kind of flute. Importance was 
attached, above all, to chorus-singing, with which marching 
and rhythmic movements of the body were associated, and 
to dramatic recitation — recitation combined with gesture — 
which was rightly looked on as an especially indispensable 
element in the training of the children born into the ruling 
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caste, to whom in after life, as governors, or councillors, 
the power of easy and persuasive public speech would be an 
asset second in importance only to that of clear thought. 
Naturally associated with dramatic recitation was dancing, the 
regulated rhythmic speech of the body. The children were 
taught country-dances, reels, and the like, and, eventually, 
such courtly dances as gavottes and minuets ; moreover, on 
festal occasions they performed regular concerted “ pieces,” 
or ballets, the most accomplished of their number being 
chosen to execute the pas seul. This, the flower of their 
physical education, grew on a sound general training of 
the body : — gymnastics, single-stick, fencing, riding, skating, 
running, boating, and long country walks were part of the 
recognised school routine. Gardening, too, was encouraged, 
each of the boys having a little plot of ground, which he 
cultivated himself, under advice, but according to his 
own ideas. 

With this training, which was carried to a high level of 
proficiency in the case of the inmates of Herr von Fellen- 
berg’s own house, was associated that of the workshops, in 
which the boys learned to handle tools in a workman-like 
way, to use their hands neatly and cleverly, to understand 
machinery, and to acquire a professional standard of handi- 
work ; for the workshops did not exist primarily for the 
boys, but were places where all the work connected with 
the machinery and carpentry of the estate was done. The 
boys, moreover, learned there to know and respect the 
skilled artisan, both as a man and as a passed master of 
his craft. 

The plan of education thus slightly sketched was that 
adopted with the younger children ; it was developed rather 
than changed for the older boys ; the training of the physique 
and of the emotions dropped gradually more and more into 
the background, and the appeal to the abstract intelligence 
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became more direct and constant. As time went on, more- 
over, and experiment — success and failure — exposed the 
direction and calibre of the boy’s faculties, specialisation 
with a view to some definite career began. Finally, the boy, 
thoroughly and efficiently equipped, left Hofwyl for the 
University, where he came into contact with famous experts 
and scholars, and out of which he passed into the world 
of independent action and thought, ready to play a r 61 e 
in life. 

The house in which Herr von Fellenberg and his family 
lived, and in which he received his young guests, was a 
fine country mansion, admirably placed on high land and 
commanding an extensive view of mountain, valley, lake, 
and river. It had been largely extended, and was furnished 
with simplicity and dignity. Associated with it were 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, etc. ; and near it were the 
workshops. 

The soul of the place was its founder, Herr von 
Fellenberg, who, when Alex Taylor was put into his hands 
in 1838, was a venerable white-bearded man of sixty-seven 
years of age. He was in constant contact with the boys 
in his own house, read prayers with them in the morning 
and evening, had his meals with them, and saw them 
at intervals throughout the day, as occasion permitted. 
c< A grand old man, whom we all loved,” wrote his 
grateful pupil of him sixty years later. 

It was to this ideal training-ground that Alex Taylor — 
fresh from the lonely house in Connaught Place, where 
the children had to invent their own amusements and 
take care that they were not noisy, and from the wild 
freedom of the long days at his aunts’ country homes in 
Ireland — was brought by his father, who doubtless went 
over the establishment with great interest, Herr von 
Fellenberg’s ideals, and the means by which he sought to 
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attain them, being those which had haunted his own family 
for generations. 

Alex was twelve years old when he was transplanted to 
Hofwyl — a little older than Herr von Fellenberg would 
have wished — and remained there till he was fifteen — leaving 
before Herr von Fellenberg wished — three years, to which 
he always looked back as among the happiest of a happy 
life. The language of the place was German, of which he 
knew not a word ; he picked it up quickly, however, and 

took to the life as a duck takes to water, rising rapidly 

to a position of mark in the school, more especially — it 
appears — in bodily exercises. He was one of the best 

gymnasts of the place, a notable skater, a good rider, and 
so excellent a dancer that he was chosen to perform the pas 
seul in the school ballets ! He was also one of those 

selected to recite publicly. He excelled as a carpenter. 
A large square veneered box, inlaid with divers woods and 
furnished with complicated fittings, made by him at Hofwyl, 
still exists, and is as perfect as it was when it issued complete 
from his proud young hands nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago ; an excellent piece of workmanship of which 
any cabinet-maker might be proud. He was devoted to 
skating and fencing, but more especially to boating — still his 
favourite amusement when his life’s work was over, and he 
came to anchor in England. 

He had good abilities, and probably did well in purely 
intellectual studies, but of these he never spoke in after 
years ; and, as there were no classes, no competitions, 
and no examinations at Hofwyl, it is difficult to form an 
opinion of his status in this respect. He never went home, 
or saw any home-faces during these three years. In the 
holidays he and other boys, accompanied by a tutor, 
went for walking tours, sleeping, not in hotels, but in 
cottages, and making on occasion as many as forty-two 
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miles a day, and this on rough mountain-ground, and with 
knapsacks on their backs. Not a bad “ record for boys 
in their teens. 

In the summer of 1841 he returned to Ireland, at his 
father’s wish. The latter seems to have recalled him 
without reference to any plan for his future, for he was 
allowed to idle through the summer and autumn, and was 
eventually launched into Addiscombe without any special 
preparation, two months after the term had commenced, 
at the bottom of a list of thirty entries. The low place 
he took is not surprising in view of the fact that he 
barely understood English and spoke it badly ; English 
modes of work and expression, moreover, were new 
to him. 

The three years in Switzerland were the most crucial of 
his life : it was there that he was subjected to influences 
which, co-operating with his natural tendencies, formed the 
man of the future. In many important respects his char- 
acter and tastes never lost the direction given them by Herr 
von Fellenberg. The simple undogmatic puritanism which 
was part of the very warp and woof of his personality was 
largely the result of the training at Hofwyl ; so, also, was 
the more than usual horror with which he regarded anything 
like personal ambition, rivalry, or competition — a horror 
unintelligible to those brought up in the English competitive 
system. His attitude towards “ honours ” may be traced to 
the same source : — his boyish conscience had realised that 
the opportunity to do the right and useful thing is an 
honour granted by Heaven to its elect ; the association of a 
material advantage with this high privilege jarred on him as a 
moral anti-climax. This fine ideal was one to which he always 
instinctively held. 

Other valuable heritages from Hofwyl were his physical 
agility, strength, and powers of endurance, and his trained 
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powers of swift and accurate observation and presentment. 
The precision of his speech is to be traced to this early 
training ; though never a stylist, he was always a carefully 
accurate speaker. Those who knew him will remember 
the care with which he searched for such words and phrases 
as were the correct verbal equivalents of the thing he 
wanted to describe, and the number of nouns and adjectives 
he would reject before he found those which he ultimately 
accepted. 

Among the benefits of which he was the recipient at 
Hofwyl, not the least was the training of mind and hand he 
received in its mechanical workshops, a training which would 
have been denied him at any English public school. Those 
skilled hands of his, and the habit of using them were in- 
valuable to him in his after life in the wilds of Northern 
India. Not only could he conceive and direct, he could 
also make. He knew precisely how his mechanical ideas 
could be translated into concrete facts. 

Such a training, added to the heredity of a long ancestry 
of men who were either soldiers or engineers, or both, made 
the choice of his subsequent profession almost inevitable. 

As has been stated, he did not distinguish himself, at 
first, at Addiscombe. This, in view of his antecedents, is 
quite intelligible : German was the language he habitually 
spoke ; he was, moreover, put “ out of step,” by the sudden 
change to the lonely freedom of an English College from 
the busy routine at Hofwyl, where, though there appeared 
to be no rules and little compulsion, the current of ordered 
life ran strongly between carefully built embankments. Nor 
was it only the difficulty of the unaccustomed language and 
ways which disconcerted him ; his previous training had 
not been designed, as had that of his companions, to support 
the superstructure of the Addiscombe curriculum : — he 
knew much of which his fellows were ignorant, and was 
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ignorant of much that they knew. So, on going to College 
he “lost his bearings” for the time being, and idled de- 
lightfully ; shining always, however, in games and physical 
exercises. He distinguished himself in the gymnasium, 
performed exceptional feats of running and jumping, and 
was introduced to the very rough football of the day in 
which he made quite a reputation, being known at both 
Addiscombe and Chatham as the “ Football King.” 

Time passed ; short was the period which separated 
him from the final examination which was to determine the 
direction of his future life, and he was still idling — his name 
figuring always somewhere near the bottom of the list. 
His two chief friends, “ Dan ” Robinson, 1 and “ Charlie 
Hutch,” 2 reproached him in the most forcible language with 
the imbecility of his course. They were spirited young 
men who enjoyed life ; but, nevertheless, stood high in 
the term. Eventually, however — only a little while before 
the time of training and probation came to an end — a 
light rose on him ; he suddenly devoted himself to work, 
and succeeded in exchanging his number of 30th for 4th. 
This change of place put him into the ranks of the Bengal 
Engineers, and launched him on the career to which he 
was predestinated by the activities of generations of his 
forebears, by his own character and abilities, and by the 
Hofwyl training. His friends Dan Robinson and Charles 
Hutchinson came out 1st and 2nd. “Well for you,” he 
used to say in after years, laughing, as he shook his 
first finger at them — “Well for you, that 1 did not 
begin to work sooner, or you would have been nowhere ! ” 

1 The late Major-General Daniel George Robinson, R.E. In 1863-65 
acting Superintendent of Great Trigonometrical Survey, and Deputy Surveyor- 
General. 1865, Director-General of Indian Telegraphs. Represented the 
Government of India at the International Telegraph Conference at Rome and 
St Petersburg. Died at sea near Aden, 1877, aged 51. 

2 The late General Charles Waterloo Hutchinson. 
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The 3rd was George Fulton, 1 afterwards one of the ablest 
and most gallant of the defenders of Lucknow. 

His life at Chatham was exceedingly happy. The 
work — which was not excessive — was to his liking ; as was 
also the play, chiefly boating and football. His dignity as 
a British officer was evidently another source of pleasure. 
A letter to his sister written, in an unformed boyish hand, 
from the Brompton Barracks, in 1843 — when he was 
seventeen — shows that the nature of boys has not changed 
much since then. After describing the daily routine, and the 
glories of “ late dinner,” he adds : “ It is only the Engineer 
officers who mess and work together ; the officers of the Line 
are far below us, and their pay is 5s. 7d. a day. The only 
thing we do together is to row races, when we generally beat 
them.” He then describes a three-mile race between the 
Engineers and the 58th, past Rochester and Chatham, in 
which the Engineers, “ of course,” won by nearly fifty yards, 
greatly to the chagrin of their opponents. 

Alex had not only his fill of rowing at Chatham, but 
also of sailing, to which the wide flat reaches of the river — 
still innocent of the steamer — were a constant invitation. He 
and his old Addiscombe chum, Dan Robinson, spent many a 
long day afloat, their bark sometimes surging through the 
water before a fresh breeze, sometimes lying motionless on 
a mud-bank, while the lads either talked and lazed, or, 
turning up their trousers, waded in the slush and mud to 
push it off. Many were their adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes. “ On Thursday,” Alex Taylor writes, in the 
letter already quoted, “ I went in the sailing boat about 
twenty miles up the river, and back again ” ; adding, “ I 



1 “ A man unsurpassed in his profession ; supremely daring, and ever 
courting danger. . . . His death, occurring but eleven days before the Relief, 
was acutely felt and lamented by all.”— Kaye and Malleson, History of the 
Indian Mutiny : Cabinet edition, W. H. Allen, 1889, iii. pp. 324 ff. 
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don't believe i have mentioned that Thursday is generally 
given us for amusements, unless something particular is 
going on.” 

Happy Thursdays. Tong, glad, idle Thursdays, during 
which the growing lad stored health and energy for the hard 
days that were to be, and during which he acquired know- 
ledge which was to enable him to seize the first rung of the 
ladder of his professional life in India, as will be seen. 



CHAPTER II 



ARRIVAL IN INDIA— FIRST SIKH WAR 

In the autumn of 1844, the year in which he left Chatham, 
Alex Taylor embarked for Calcutta, in one of Green’s 
sailing ships, the Windsor Castle (800 tons), a voyage which 
then took three months to perform. His chief friend on 
board, Charles Robert Lindsay 1 of the Civil Service, often 
spoke with admiration in after years of the r 61 e played by 
the young Irishman during the one incident of the voyage — 
a really dangerous storm. 

Being a sailor by instinct, Taylor soon won his way 
into the friendship of the Captain of the ship, was initiated 
by him into the art of steering a large craft, and, to his great 
delight, was eventually allowed to take long spells at the 
wheel. When a heavy storm broke on the ship in mid- 
ocean, the Captain sent for the lad — he was then eighteen 
years of age — and asked him to help the quarter-master to 
steer ; this he did so steadily and with such judgment, 
throughout the three days during which the storm raged, 
and the safety of the vessel and its passengers was at stake, 
that, when the danger was over, the Captain thought it 
right to tender him public thanks. The Windsor Castle 

1 “Pretty Lindsay” — so called on account of his extreme good looks — 
a scion of the great Scottish clan, was Taylor’s life-long friend : he was 
afterwards (1870-1880) a Judge of the Chief Court of the Panjab, and 
father of “the beautiful Lady Temple” — wife of the first Sir Richard Temple 
—and Mrs Charles Buckland. 
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reached Calcutta in January 1845, not having touched land 
once during the more than twelve weeks 1 voyage. 

He was attached on arrival for some months to the office 
of Colonel Godfrey Greene, R.E., 1 Secretary to the Military 
Board, an officer respected all over India for his ability, 
and loved for his gentleness, his graceful but caustic wit, 
and for the warmth of the hospitality which he and his 
wife lavished on all their many friends, indeed, but, more 
especially, on the inexperienced subalterns who made their 
youthful debuts in India under their kind auspices. AJex 
Taylor endeared himself to them by his boyish joie de vivre , 
and was one of their special favourites. His escapades, 
and the light-hearted Irish devilry with which he invested 
everything he did, kept Mrs Greene — a gentle early- 
Victorian lady, with white sloping shoulders and blonde 
ringlets — in perpetual anxiety ; she asked him to the house, 
she used to declare laughingly, merely to keep him out of 
danger for a few hours at least. 

While in Calcutta, he became acquainted with certain 
of the officers under whom he afterwards served, among 
them, Colonel John Cheape 2 of his Corps. He also learned 
something of the language and habits of the people, and 
of the ways of Anglo-Indian life ; and, at the Secretariat, 
obtained a general insight into the character and scope of 
the work in which he was soon to take part. 

Shortly after his arrival he received a cheque from his 
father for £ioo, which, in addition to his pay and to what 
he had been given already, enabled him to buy a horse, 
and other necessaries. Although the purchasing power of 
money was greater in those days than it is now, and though 
his tastes were very simple, it will surprise no one to hear 
that the tide of his finances soon stood at a very low ebb. 

1 With whom he was afterwards connected by marriage. 

5 Afterwards General Sir John Cheape, G.C.B. ( Bengal Engineers ). 
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In July he received orders to join the headquarters 
of the Sappers at Meerut. He went by steamer to Allahabad, 
and thence by dak (posting) to Meerut, giving his last coin, 
a piece of silver, as a tip to the driver at the foot of the 
long flight of steps leading to the Sapper mess-house. 
It amused him, in after years, to recall the horror which 
possessed his soul when he found himself joining his regi- 
ment, unknown, and, literally, penniless. He had an idea — 
baseless, of course — that he would have to treat everyone 
all round, and perhaps make a speech. “ Here’s a go ; but 
let’s hope they’ll give me tick ! ” — these were the words in 
which he voiced both his dismay and the hope that gave it 
relief. 

Two months later a Company of Sappers was ordered 
to Ferozpur. The officer to whom the command of this 
Column naturally fell was just engaged to be married to 
a local beauty, and therefore readily forwarded Taylor’s 
proposal to take his place ; a proposal which was accepted 
by the authorities only on condition that he first qualified 
himself for the post by passing the Vernacular Lower 
Standard ; this he succeeded in doing in a fortnight, and 
marched to Ferozpur on the ioth of October 1845, in 
command of a Company of Native Sappers and Miners. 

Before leaving Meerut he had to borrow money with 
which to buy a small tent and pony ; fortunately, not long 
after he had completed this transaction he received a second 
cheque from his father, which enabled him to discharge this 
the only debt lie ever contracted. This was the last 
remittance he received from home. The question of an 
allowance was never raised. He was no letter-writer, 
neither was his father ; the relations between them, more- 
over, never very intimate, had been weakened by the boy’s 
long absences, first at Hofwyl, and then at Addiscombe 
and Chatham ; his three brothers were away from home — 
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one had been sent to sea, and the other two were being 
educated in France — and thus, gradually, except for occasional 
letters to his sister, communications between the motherless 
lad in India and his family were reduced to a minimum. 
He and his father wished each other well, but they rarely 
exchanged letters. 

Ferozpur — his goal — was a lately established military 
outpost, near the Sutlej, then the Northern boundary of 
British India. 

The then condition of the Panjab, lying on the other 
side of that river, is not intelligible without some know- 
ledge of the early history of the Province. 

From about 2000 b . c . to the time of the Muham- 
madan invasions the religion of India was Hinduism — a 
creed introduced by the pastoral Aryan invaders of the 
Peninsula, and gradually modified by Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. Essentially a transcendental cosmic philosophy, 
it is based on the conception of matter as fundamentally 
illusory, and on that of the immanence in all things of 
the Divine Being, absolute union with whom is the goal 
of existence. Its leading social feature — caste — was origin- 
ally the outcome of the determination of a fine conquering 
race to keep itself free from contaminating contact — not 
merely physical, but mental also — with the inferior peoples 
in the midst of whom it had settled, and whom it had 
determined to use as serfs. The division of society into 
hereditary sections corresponding to pursuits is common 
to all civilisations in certain phases of their evolution ; what 
was peculiar to Hinduism was the inflexible character of 
these divisions, and also the religious bases — the doctrine of 
Karma, the law of retribution, and that of re-incarnation — 
on which they gradually came to rest, and by which they 
are justified. A religion of so philosophic and transcen- 
dental a character is peculiarly liable to sink in the hands 
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of the ignorant or vicious into pantheism, polytheism, and 
idolatry, and it did in fact so sink. Its debasement was 
accelerated by its fusion, at the bottom of the scale, with 
elementary indigenous superstitions — animism, magic, devil- 
worship, and the like : the result being that side by side 
with Hinduism proper, which is the noble expression of 
the religious and social ideals of a subtle, speculative, and 
deeply religious people, stands a debased and spurious 
popular Hinduism — pantheistic, polytheistic, idolatrous, 
priest-ridden, caste-bound, and laden with superstitious 
rites and observances. 

On the rise of Muhammadanism, 1 however, the life 
of mystic and idolatrous India was rudely broken in upon 
by incursions of fanatical and iconoclastic Moslems of 
non- Aryan descent — Turks, Afghans, and Mongolians — 
who, surging into the Peninsula through its North-Western 
mountain-passes, swept — the sword in one hand, the Koran 
in the other — from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and 
from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Ganges. These 
invasions were sometimes mere raids, the raiders with- 
drawing, however, only to return again, for the rich cities 
of Hindustan were mines of wealth which they pillaged 
without scruple ; the more frequent outcome of these 
incursions, however, was either the formation of tributary 
States — Viziers being left to exploit the conquered Pro- 
vinces — or the foundation of dynasties, which, alien to the 
local population, formed and upheld by the power of the 
sword, usually succumbed when that sword passed into 
incompetent keeping. The new hand which gripped it, 
however, was invariably that of a disciple of the Prophet. 
Delhi, for instance, witnessed an unbroken succession of 
Muhammadan dynasties for upwards of 750 years. 

With the exception of certain Mughal Emperors, 
1 Muhammad, 570-632 A.D. 
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— notably of Akbar, who was a religious eclectic, and not 
only a great conqueror, but a great administrator — these 
Muhammadan invaders were merciless and fanatical ad- 
venturers, who imposed their religion at the point of the 
sword and robbed and violated temples on principle. 

What could be the outcome of this long struggle 
between the followers of religions which were the expres- 
sions of incompatible temperaments, but hatred — hatred, 
on the one hand, for the brutal, cow-killing, meat-eating 
conqueror, with his fanatical intolerance and childishly 
unphilosophic creed ; and hatred on the other, for the 
subtle and often idolatrous infidel P 1 

Between the North-Western passes of the Himalayas 
and Delhi — the usual goal of India’s Northern invaders — 
lies the great Plain of the Five Rivers — the Panjab — across 
which these Muhammadan marauders, horde after horde, 
rode through the centuries, burning and pillaging as they 
marched Southward, and across which they returned on 
their homeward way, laden with plunder. 

The Panjab proper was peopled chiefly by Jats and 
Rajputs, with a substratum of aborigines ; its main religion, 
therefore, was Hinduism. It contained, however, a certain 
number of Muhammadans, the result of immigration, or 
of force majeure ; for the Province usually lay under the 
rule, either of the Muhammadan representatives of the 
Moslem powers at Delhi, or of those on the further side of 
its mountain-frontier — Afghan, Persian, or Turcoman, as 
the case might be. Its position, midway between Kabul and 
Delhi, made it strategically important. Whatever Powers 

1 This hatred — born of differences of race and faith, and fed by the 
passions and despair of centuries — still divides the population of India into 
two great camps, of which the Hindus form the larger body : — Hinduism, 
with its cognate faiths — Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism — numbering 
(in 1911) some 232,570,993 souls, while Muhammadanism can count only 
66,647,299. 
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were paramount, it always lay between the hammer and the 
anvil, the duties of its raiders and of its rulers alike being 
generally confined to exploitation. Its local life meanwhile 
ran its normal course : its Chiefs cherished their common 
Hinduism, and maintained an internecine warfare, uniting 
only to meet a common foe — much as did the Highlanders 
of Scotland. They had their small private troubles, but all 
those on an imperial scale were of Muhammadan origin. 
The bitter experiences of generations worked two passions 
into the very warp and woof of its life : one being the 
longing to strike the aggressive persecutor of alien race and 
religion by whom it was frequently harried and constantly 
exploited, in his chief seat, Delhi, if possible ; and the 
other, to loot the Muhammadan capital, with the sight of 
the fabulous spoil of which its inhabitants were familiar. 

Shortly before the time of Babar — the founder of the 
Mughal dynasty — Nanak (1469-1538), a man of religious 
genius, a reformer, and quietist saint, was born in the 
Panjab ; and — such is the irony of fate — was the ultimate 
means of transforming a mere congeries of clans uncon- 
nected by the ties of blood, into a warlike anti-Muhammadan 
nation . 

The hunger of Nanak’s soul for God was unsatisfied by 
the teaching of current polytheistic, caste-bound Hinduism ; 
nor were its cravings appeased by the anthropomorphic 
creed of Muhammad. Devoting himself to prayer, contem- 
plation, study, and good works, he succeeded in penetrating 
behind the forms of both these religions to the truths which 
animate them — he realised that God is One, that earthly 
distinctions fall into nothingness in the world of the spirit, 
and that a pure heart and noble deeds, rather than rites 
and ceremonies, bring men into contact with the divine. 1 

1 Sikhism prohibits idolatry, hypocrisy, class-exclusiveness (caste), the 
concremation of widows, the immurement of women, the use of wine and 
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Although this teaching is incompatible with polytheism, caste, 
and sacerdotalism — the hall-marks of popular Hinduism 
— Nanak was never persecuted. His gracious personality, 
humility, and holiness won the day ; he attacked nothing ; 
he merely showed a more excellent way. 1 Muhammadans 
looked on him as an Islamite in heart ; his own countrymen 
received his teaching enthusiastically, and formed themselves 
into a brotherhood of his disciples — Sikhs. 2 

On his death the leadership of his Sikhs passed into 
other and less spiritual hands. Under the pressure of per- 
secution the confraternity took on a martial character, and 
gradually the relation of the Sikhs to their Guru — like 
that of mediaeval Christians to the Holy Father — assimilated 
itself more and more to that of retainers towards a feudal 
lord. More than 150 years after its foundation its changed 
spirit made a new vehicle for itself : this was largely the 
fruit of circumstances, and of the character and genius of a 
strong man, Govind Singh. 

The Mughal Emperor and Suzerain of the Panjab, the 
fanatical Moslem, Aurungzeb, called the Sikh Guru of his 
day, Tegh Bahadur, to Delhi, in his capacity of a feudal 
chieftain, and had him executed there as an infidel. Tegh 
Bahadur’s son and successor, Guru Govind Singh (1675- 

other intoxicants, tobacco, infanticide, slander, and pilgrimages to the sacred 
wells and tanks of the Hindus. It inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all favours 
received, philanthropy, justice, impartiality, truth, honesty, and all the moral 
and domestic virtues upheld by Christianity. It teaches the Transmigration 
of the Soul and Predestination, and maintains the eternal right of every man 
to search for divine knowledge and to worship his Creator. Sayings of Guru 
Nanak : “If anyone treat you ill, bear it. If you bear it three times, God 

Himself will fight for you, and humble your enemies.” “ God will not ask 
man of his birth; he will ask him what he has done.” “They are not 
suttees who perish in the flames ; suttees are they that die of a broken heart.” 
— Article on Sikhism, Encyclopedia Britannica , 11th edition. 

1 See The Sikh Wars , by General Sir Charles Gough, V.C., G.C.B., and 
Arthur Innes, M.A. : A. D. Innes & Co , London, 1897, pp. 16 ff. 

2 Sikh = disciple. 
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1708), burning with indignation, both as a son and as a 
disciple, gave Nanak’s followers a new constitution. He 
converted the great Guru’s quietest children — who under 
the pressure of Muhammadan intolerance had already armed 
themselves in self-defence — into an organised army of men 
not only able to defend themselves, but to attack the im- 
memorial enemies of their faith and race. This military unit, 
which he called the Khalsa — the Pure, or Free — was entered 
by a ceremonial ritual in which water and a sword were the 
chief symbols. After the initiate had sworn to revere the 
memory of the Great Guru, Nanak, and of his successors, 
to defend their teaching concerning the unity of God and 
the universal brotherhood of man, the significant title of 
“ Singh” — lion — was added to his name ; he was promised 
freedom from reincarnation after the expiration of this 
earthly life, together with immediate participation in un- 
conditioned bliss after death ; and was reminded that the 
arch-enemy against whom he was armed was the Moslem, 
and more especially the Moslem ruler of Delhi. 

Nanak’s Sikhs had been a spiritual brotherhood ; Govind 
Singh maintained this characteristic. No caste distinctions 
were recognised in his army. But though its members were 
equal, spiritually, the Khalsa was a strictly organised military 
body ; military distinctions obtained, and military discipline 
was enforced, its constitution in this respect being some- 
what similar to that of the Covenanters. Its new leader 
encouraged its members to eat meat in order to make 
themselves strong and of “ lion-like courage ” ; he taught 
that the person of every Sikh should be given dignity by 
the expert bearing of arms, and promised glory to all brave 
soldiers who slew the enemies of their faith, and “ despaired 
not, though overpowered by superior numbers.” 

History has shown again and again how great is the 
strength of a body of brave armed men animated by 
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patriotism and religious fervour ; but, strong as was the 
Khalsa, the enemies with whom it had at first to contend 
were stronger. Its early history is dark with disaster. 
Govind Singh died by the hand of a Musalman assassin in 
1708 ; his sons were murdered by the Musalman Governor 
of Sirhind ; his successor — not as Guru, for that religious 
office died with him, but as leader of the Khalsa — fell into 
the hands of the Mughal’s officers, and was put to death in 
1715. The Khalsa was scattered; its members lived as 
outlaws in the fastnesses of the Panjab. 

But in the eighteenth century the Empire of the Mughals 
was already moribund ; one by one, its Trans-Indus Pro- 
vinces threw off its yoke ; its representatives in the Panjab 
intrigued in their own interests with Afghanistan, and with 
local Chieftains ; Oudh, Bengal, and Rajputana offered a 
merely nominal allegiance ; Central and Western India was 
practically in the hands of the bitterly hostile Hindu 
Mahratta Confederacy. In 1739, Nadir Shah of Persia 
broke through the frontier mountains, and sacked the 
Mughal capital, carrying away loot to the value of thirty- 
two crores of rupees. He was followed, sixteen years later, 
by Ahmad Shah, the Abdali, who, after several invasions 
of the Panjab, marching Southward, again despoiled the 
unhappy city, and put its inhabitants to the sword ( 1 7 5 ^)- 
It was no part of his policy, however, to keep Delhi — 
which was of no use to him except as a source of wealth, 
for his interests lay on the further side of the Indus — he 
therefore withdrew, having taken the Mughal weakling on 
the throne under his protection, and having made his own 
son Governor of the Panjab. 

The Mahratta Confederacy meanwhile grew in strength ; 
the tide of its conquests rose to the banks of the Indus. 
With its aid, a maire du palais dominated, and then blinded 
the Mughal Emperor. The Abdali arose to avenge these 
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insults. Hindu and Muhammadan met on the plain of 
Panipat (1761). After desperate fighting, Muhammadan- 
ism won the day. The Mahrattas are said to have lost 
200,000 men in the short campaign. This blow was final ; 
it shattered the Mahratta Confederacy. As before, Ahmad 
Shah did not follow up his victory by founding an Indian 
dynasty — his presence was needed in Afghanistan — but again 
withdrew, leaving India prostrate, the Mahrattas crippled, 
the Mughal impotent, and the British power in Northern 
India unborn. 

The peace of exhaustion which ensued gave the Sikhs 
their opportunity. The Khalsa revived. Not, however, 
as a whole. Every local Chieftain gathered his followers 
about him, and strove to enlarge his own territory ; there 
was abundant internal dissension ; the law of the survival 
of the fittest obtained, and the stronger absorbed the weaker. 
Each Khalsa leader sided, however, with the members of 
the brotherhood as against an outsider , with the result that 
before the century was out the Panjab was practically in the 
hands of a number of Sikh Chiefs, each of whom was the 
centre of a considerable body of followers. 

One of these local magnates, Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) — 
a born leader, able, ambitious, unscrupulous, of indomitable 
courage, and iron will — was strong enough to organise this 
heterogeneous group of feudal lords and their turbulent 
followings into a nation — a people inspired by common 
ideals, and pursuing common ends — and to place himself at 
their head as Raja. He achieved this end largely by ex- 
ploiting their religious passions and their enthusiasm for the 
Khalsa, in whose name and interest he made his every move. 

Intrepid and astute as he was, Generalissimo of fine 
troops, master of Peshawar, the Mahratta Confederacy 
broken, and the Mughal Empire dropping to pieces before 
his eyes — the ball would have been at his feet had the 
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pieces on the board been those only with which earlier 
Native Princes had had to deal ; the game, however, had 
been complicated by a new factor — the Britains. 

In the past the conquerors of India had always burst 
into it from the North ; the new tide of invasion, how- 
ever, had arisen — carrying all before it — from the Southern 
Seas. The white faces had landed on the coast, not as 
conquerors, but as peaceful traders ; fifty years after their 
entry into the political life of the Continent, the Northern 
boundary of their dominions was almost conterminous with 
the Sutlej, and they had taken the great Mughal under 
protection. The Lion of the Panjab — as Ranjit Singh 
was called — though illiterate, was exceedingly shrewd. A 
map of India was shown him on which the various States 
were so coloured as to show their political status. “ What 
does the red mean?” he asked. “ British possessions,” 
was the reply. “ It will soon be all red ! ” he exclaimed, 
as he turned away in disgust. 

His actual attitude towards this rising power, however, 
was a proof of his political sagacity. Early in his career 
he recognised that the English were not only backed by a 
power with which the Sikhs could never cope, but had 
intrinsic qualities which ensured their ultimate victory. 
Though hardly pressed by his warlike followers — whose 
instinct would have led them to attack the invader — and 
sometimes sorely tempted by circumstances, he cultivated 
British friendship, and played the role of England’s ally 
with loyalty and consistency. 

His national policy was to accept the Sutlej as his South- 
ern boundary, to consolidate his position within the Panjab, 
to extend his dominions — North, East, and West — at the 
expense of his native neighbours, and to form the magni- 
ficent fighting material at his disposal into an army after the 
European model — drilled, disciplined, and well provided 
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with artillery. With the help of Italian and French officers, 
— Avitabile, Ventura, Allard, and others — he reorganised 
his forces, brought their equipments up to date, provided 
them with heavy artillery, and succeeded in creating a 
fighting machine, which — when it was eventually launched 
against us — proved the most formidable enemy we ever met 
in India. 

On his death in 1839 the Government of the great 
country he had created fell to pieces : the central Govern- 
ment and the Khalsa Army broke asunder. Rival com- 
petitors for the empty throne arose successively, and came to 
untimely ends. The civil Government fell at last into the 
hands of the Rani Jhindan, the low-caste mother of a child 
of doubtful parentage, said to be the son of the great Panjab 
Chief. Abandoning herself to pleasure, this Messalina of 
the East and her paramours exhausted the royal treasury ; 
the Sirdars intrigued with each other and exploited the 
country ; while the Khalsa Army, which made no pretence 
of loyalty to the Lahore Court — its loyalty was to itself — 
looked grimly on, unpaid, unoccupied, unhonoured. It was 
evident that, unless decisive steps were taken, the country 
must soon be torn by civil war. 

The Rani and her advisers were astute, however, in their 
misguided way. Ranjit Singh had always deprecated any 
hostile movement against the British, on the ground of their 
invincibility. British prestige, however, had been rudely 
shaken by the disasters of the late Afghan War (1838-42), 
which had given Sikh opponents of a pro-Anglican policy 
reason to place their tongues in their cheeks. The Rani 
knew that an expedition against the English would be most 
popular with the Army, and she thought that it would also 
be a two-edged weapon in her hands — if the raid were suc- 
cessful, the army would be content, and its glory would be 
hers ; if it failed, however, and the Army were destroyed, 
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she and her Government would have been freed from a 
thorn in their sides : so she argued. There were not want- 
ing wiser heads in the Province who realised that the British 
Government would hold the Panjab “ Durbar 0 responsible 
for the acts of the Panjab Army ; and, if victorious, would 
probably annex the Province, and exile the Rani. Their 
counsels were disregarded. The Khalsa Army was urged 
to invade British territory, and preparations on a large scale 
were initiated. 

In 1845 the Regular Panjab Army could bring 200 
admirably served guns on to the field, 35,000 infantry 
(divided into 35 regiments, each 1000 strong), and 15,000 
splendidly mounted cavalrymen, each of them a horseman 
from his cradle. To this large force were added the fine, if 
less disciplined, local levies of the Sirdars, estimated as tre- 
bling the numbers of the regular Infantry and Cavalry. This 
Army was broken into seven divisions, one of which was 
destined to remain at Lahore ; one, to march to Peshawar ; 
while five were to cross the Sutlej. Of all this the Governor- 
General was kept fully informed by Major George Broadfoot, 
the British Agent at Lahore. 

Influenced, however, by recent events in Afghanistan and 
Sind, the Directors of the East India Company had deter- 
mined to pursue a peaceful policy, and to avoid annexation. 
So stringent were the directions in this sense given to the 
Governor-General — Sir Henry Hardinge — that, although it 
was evident that at no distant date the Khalsa would pit its 
strength against that of the white faces across the Sutlej, he 
and Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, refrained 
from massing troops on the frontier for fear of seeming to 
provoke a conflict. Having only 31,000 men, in all, with 
which to oppose a Khalsa Army variously estimated as from 
100,000 to 150,000 strong, they were forced to content 1 
1 See Map, Sikh Campaigns, facing p. 98. 
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themselves with placing 5000 men at Ludhiana, near the 
Sutlej, and 7000 at Ferozpur, a city close to the ford by 
which the Sikhs were sure to cross the river, and the most 
exposed of the British positions — of which 7000 men, it 




Their remaining 19,000 men they massed at Ambala and 
Meerut. Ferozpur, therefore — which was in imminent 
danger of being attacked by an overwhelming force, — was 
separated from its bases by 130, and 160 miles of desert. 
Not an enviable position. 

These British posts were commanded by distinguished 
officers : — Brigadier Wheeler, subsequently so tragically 
connected with Cawnpore, Major-General Sir John Littler, 
and Major-General Walter Raleigh Gilbert. Sir Henry 
Hardinge was present in person. The prospective fighting 
was to be done at close quarters — much of it with the 
bayonet ; the range of the Brown Bess, with which both 
armies were armed, was 300 yards, but disciplined troops 
usually withheld their fire until that distance was halved ; 
the range of the Artillery was 300 yards also, for grape, 
and 800 for shot and shell. When the first breath of 
war reached Sir Henry Hardinge’s ears, he ordered the 
flotilla of some forty bridge-boats, which Lord Ellenborough 
had had constructed at Bombay in view of just such a con- 
tingency, to be sent to Karachi, and thence up the Indus to 
Ferozpur. 

Such was the position when Alex Taylor arrived at 
Ferozpur late in the autumn of 1845. The intricacies of 
the situation, however, were probably terra incognita to the 
newly-arrived lad of nineteen and his brother-subalterns 
who, doubtless, contented themselves with listening eagerly 
to all the sensational rumours which swept the large military 
station, and waited in excited expectation for the “ big 
thing ” which by all accounts was likely to “ come on ” soon, 
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and which would be for many of them their first experience 
of warfare. 

Taylor’s arrival at Ferozpur was shortly followed by 
that of the flotilla of bridge-boats. Boats attracted him as a 
magnet does steel, and he was soon in their midst, boarded 
them, and even gave advice which proved of value in an 
emergency. The long idle days on the Medway at Chatham 
were about to stand him in good stead. The flotilla was in 
the charge of Major Abbott of the Bengal Engineers, a 
busy man with no experience of boats or navigation, and 
no interest in either ; to him, therefore, it was something 
of a white elephant. A report that a newly-joined subaltern 
of Engineers was “ great at boats,” reached his ears. Taylor 
was sent for, and, after a brief period of probation, to his 
great delight, was ordered to take his Company to the Sutlej, 
to assume charge of the bridge equipment, and to teach his 
men how to manage the boats and form them into bridges — 
to him, in fact, was temporarily entrusted the actual handling 
of the flotilla. 

The boats were 54 1 in number, 60 feet in length, and 10 
in width, each of them carried 5 beams, and 30 planks for 
the formation of a roadway, and was completely equipped 
with anchors, cables, baulks, chesses, etc. Each, moreover, 
was originally manned by 13 lascars ; the Government, how- 
ever — sincere in its desire to maintain peace, and in its 
belief that it could do so — dismissed these competent boat- 
men. It fell to Alex Taylor’s lot, therefore, not only to 
convert the 250 Native Sappers of his Company into 
efficient bridge-builders, but into practical oarsmen and 
watermen. No inconsiderable task for a lad of nineteen. 

On the 8th December (1845) Sir Henry Hardinge was 
warned by Major Broadfoot that the Sikhs were making 

1 The original number was 60. Six had been swamped and lost between 
Bombay and Karachi. 
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active preparations for an immediate invasion of British 
territory. On the 12th, 1 the Sikh Army, 100,000 strong, 
including armed camp-followers, crossed the Sutlej. On 
the 13th, the British Proclamation of War was issued. 

On the 9th or 10th a subaltern of Engineers, Lieutenant 
Goodwyn, brought Alex Taylor orders to sink his big boats, 
and to fall back on Ferozpur, carrying all his small stores 
with him. This was done. As soon as it was dark, the 
flotilla was towed into a secluded part of the backwater in 
which it lay ; a hole, only 2 inches square, was cut in the 
bottom of each boat, and one and all were left safely 
embedded in the silt of the river-bed, there to lie securely 
hidden by weeds and water until their rightful owners 
should be able to claim their services again. 

When Alex Taylor and his Company rejoined at Feroz- 
pur, they found the station in a most precarious position. 
Its garrison — lying in open unfortified cantonments, slightly 
protected by entrenchments and light field-works recently 
thrown up by the orders of Sir John Littler — consisted, as 
has been seen, of 7000 men in all, of which one regiment 
only, the 62nd, was British, two troops of Horse Artillery, and 
two light field batteries of six guns each. 2 Inevitably, thanks 
to its position, the first objective of the Khalsa Army after 
it crossed the Sutlej, it was separated from Ludhiana by a 
distance of eighty miles, along which large bodies of Sikhs 
under various Sirdars were stationed. Between it and its 
base, Ambala, lay, not only more Sikh columns, but, as 
said already, 130 miles of roadless, waterless, sandy desert, 
dotted with bushes of camel-thorn and low prickly jungle- 
scrub, across which the natural means of transport is the 
camel. 

Hardinge and Gough, fully aware of its danger, swept 



1 Gough and Innes, op. cit p. 73. 

2 Gough and Innes, op. cit p. 68. 
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to its relief, the one from Ludhiana, the other from Ambala. 
Their combined forces met, and defeated some 20,000 or 
30,000 Sikhs at Mudki, twenty miles from Ferozpur, on 
1 8th December; the Ambala Column having made what, 
under the conditions, was a “ record ” march of 130 miles 
in seven days : enveloped in clouds of dust and impeded 
by low-growing thorns, the men composing it had marched 
with little water and insufficient food, beneath a burning 
sun by day, and had slept at nightfall — tired, hungry, 
without great-coats, and often in the open — with a ther- 
mometer sinking on the ground to freezing-point. Three 
days later, the Force stoutly re-engaged the enemy at 
Ferozshah (21st and 22nd December). After this second 
battle — which lasted two days, and at the end of which 
our troops, faint with fatigue and hunger, having tasted 
nothing for thirty-six hours, were within an ace of anni- 
hilation, being almost at the end of their ammunition — 
the Sikhs withdrew, re-crossed the Sutlej ; but, as the 
British forces were unable to follow up the dearly bought 
victory, returned, and entrenched . themselves strongly at 
Sobraon. 

It was all-important to attack the enemy before they 
could receive reinforcements or march further into our 
territory — munitions of war, however, were wanting. The 
great arsenal of Northern India, Delhi, was 200 miles from 
Sobraon, and the carriage to convey the output of its forges 
and furnaces to the seat of war was not forthcoming. In 
this dilemma Sir Henry Hardinge, who had met John 
Lawrence at Delhi and had been struck by his ability 
and energy, wrote personally to him. The young Collector 
responded to his Chief’s appeal with the energy which 
afterwards saved India at a still greater crisis — in an 
incredibly short space of time he gathered 40,000 carts 
together and, as soon as the Delhi arsenal had turned out 
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its quota of weapons and missiles, dispatched the train — 
carts, camels, and elephants — across the desert to Sobraon. 
It arrived on 8th February 1846. Two days later the 
British Army attacked the Sikhs, who were strongly placed 
within a series of semicircular entrenchments, backed by 
a big swinging curve of the rushing river, and defended 
by sixty-seven pieces of heavy artillery and 35,000 Khalsa 
warriors. After a severe and prolonged struggle the 
British troops carried the day ; the vanquished fighting 
magnificently and to the death. They are said to have lost 
10,000 men ; the shallows and backwaters of the river 
were blocked for miles downstream with the bodies of their 
slain, while their dead, lying one above the other in the 
trenches, witnessed to the splendid staunchness with which 
they had held their positions. This battle was decisive, 
the Khalsa recognised that it was beaten, and its members 
laid down their arms. Such were the main lines of the 
campaign. 

Ferozpur, meanwhile — where Alex Taylor was getting 
his first glimpse of war in December — was isolated at the 
beginning of the campaign. Large bodies of Sikhs, lying 
to the South-East, cut off all possibility of communication 
with Ambala ; while Tej Singh, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Panjab Army, at the head of a force variously 
estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 men, threatened it from 
the North-East. To the latter Sir John Litder opposed 
his small force, drawn up in such a position as to cover the 
cantonments and city. These two armies lay opposite each 
other — both threatening to attack, but neither closing — until 
the 20th December, when Sir John, who had been informed 
of the British victory at Mudki, received orders to effect 
a junction with the main army at Ferozshah. 

At 7 a.m. next morning he executed the following daring 
manoeuvre. Leaving a skeleton encampment — with picquets 
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out, and sentries and buglers much en evidence to face the 
enemy; and the 27th Native Infantry, together with some 
Sappers and Miners to defend the town — he slipped the 
bulk of his force out of the South-Easterly exits from the 
city, and joined the Commander-in-Chief’s army in time to 
take part in the terrible two-days’ struggle at Ferozshah. 
Meanwhile, like a cat outside an empty mouse-hole, Tej 
Singh — completely deceived — kept a vigilant watch on the 
semblance of an army lying between him and Ferozpur. 
So far well ; it was inevitable, however, that the moment 
of discovery should arrive eventually, and then, woe betide 
the weak decoy, should the Sirdar check his pursuit of the 
true quarry for a few hours in order to wreck the deceptive 
screen. This, however, he did not do. Next morning 
(22nd December), having learned the truth, and having 
heard the sound of heavy firing to the South-East, he 
marched in all haste to support his comrades, then hotly 
engaging the British troops at Ferozshah. On arriving 
on the field towards noon, however, and seeing terrible 
evidences of the slaughter that had taken place, and the 
British force in possession of the Sikh entrenchments, he 
withdrew, leaving the British troops — of whose lack of 
ammunition and complete exhaustion 1 he was ignorant — 
in possession of the field. The British loss was 2415 killed 
and wounded, while that of the splendid, but ill-led, Khalsa 
Army was estimated at 5000 men and 100 guns. 

But to return to Taylor’s slender thread of adventures. 
Immediately on his arrival at Ferozpur, he was put in charge 
of the defence of the interior of the town, which was about 
a mile and a half in circumference, with his headquarters in 
the citadel. He describes this citadel, in a letter to his sister, 
as square in plan, its sides some 100 feet in length, and its 

1 They had been under arms for some thirty hours, i.e. since 2 a.m. on 
the preceding day. 
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walls about eighty feet high and exceedingly thick ; the 
hollow space thus enclosed being filled with earth. This 
large squat tower was surrounded by a ditch, and separated 
from the houses and streets of the town by a clear con- j 
tinuous space about fifty yards in width. 

“ I was stationed on the flat top of this tower,” he writes, 

“ with one six-pounder gun, the Company of Sappers I 
commanded, and 120 convicts whom I had orders to shoot 
if they gave trouble. This was the entire force in the city. 
Outside the walls was one regiment of Native Infantry 1 
which had been told not to fall back on the town until it 
was nearly pommelled to pieces and could do nothing else.” 
Littler’s main force lay a mile and a half to the North of 
the city : i.e. between it and the river. “ Immediately after 
I got in, and was properly encamped,” Taylor continues, 

“ I got orders to do my best to put the town into a state 
of defence, for which purpose I was given almost absolute 
power in the city. Next day they sent me three nine- 
pounders, under an Addiscombe chum of mine.” 

It was intended, clearly, that Littler’s Column, if driven 
back by Tej Singh’s army, should make a stand outside 
the city, where it would be supported by the 27th Native 
Infantry ; that, if further pressed, it should fall back in 
good order, taking advantage of all defendable points in 
the streets ; and, finally, that it should set its back to the 
wall at the citadel, and there, if necessary, sell its life dearly. 

It was with this possible programme in view that 
Alex Taylor set to work to fortify the streets leading 
to the citadel, i.e. to put up shelters and barricades, to 
loophole the houses en route , etc. To do this he had to 

1 The 27th N. I. It was during these days of peril that Taylor first came 
into contact with its austere and capable Adjutant, John Nicholson, his senior 
by four years, with whom he remained on terms of warm friendship — though 
the two busy men met but seldom — until shortly before the death of the hero, 
par excellence , of the Mutiny, twelve years later, at Delhi. 
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impress the labour of the townsfolk ; this was ^given 
reluctantly at first, but when it was known that 30,000 
Sikhs, with abundant artillery admirably served by gunners 
trained by French and Italian officers, had taken up a 
position North of Ferozpur — their immense camp was clearly 
visible from the top of the citadel — things began to “ hum.” 
“ All the shopkeepers in the city, and every man fit for 
work turned out, and worked like devils,” writes Taylor. 
“The men were not allowed to go away for dinner, 
but were supplied while at work with c sweetmeats,’ as 
the natives call them — something like baked beans — and, 
in this way, worked from daylight till dark. You never 
saw people more thoroughly excited than we were, though 
we tried to appear as unconcerned as possible.” 

The garrison at Ferozpur was certainly in a “ tight 
place” ; but the nerves of the two lads in temporary charge 
of the city were in no way shaken by the danger of their 
position, as the following incident shows. They were 
sitting one evening, very tired, on the top of Taylor’s castle 
— the “Abode of Power,” they had dubbed it — watching 
the Sikh encampment through their glasses, looking at their 
pistols, whistling well-known airs, “ feeling the edges of 
various swords,” and wondering if they would use them 
soon, when they “ suddenly ” found a bottle of port in the 
young gunner’s box. “ It must be mulled,” they both 
declared ; and mulled it was. Nine o’clock found the two 
great school-boys — in heart, at any rate — bowed with sleep, 
beside empty tumblers ; after a little parley they both turned 
in, and were soon sleeping the sleep of tired youth. 

An hour later the clatter of horses’ hoofs galloping up 
the roadway, the challenging of sentries, and the loud words, 
“ Sappers and Miners, Sahib kahan hai,” 1 smote Taylor’s 
ears. “Hullo!” he cried, reluctantly, “Who’s there? 

1 “ Where is the Sahib ?” 
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What’s up?” (“It was very cold/’ he says in his letter, 
“ and I was afraid I might have to get out of bed.”) “ Good 
God, Taylor,” was the reply, “turn out! Haven’t you 
heard the row ? Turn out ! ” “Wait a bit,” said a sleepy 
young voice, “ I must put on my trousers ! ” “ Damn your 

trousers ! ” was the unsympathetic rejoinder, “come out as 
you are ! ” “I was now thoroughly excited,” writes Taylor, 
“and though it was very cold, my friend and I went out in 
the dress of sleepers ” — observe the euphemism : he was 
writing to his sister — a dress which doubtless involved the 
most unpleasant exposure of long white legs to the biting 
cold of that dark and wintry tower-top, for pyjamas were 
then unknown. “The Sikhs are advancing,” said the 
indignant messenger, an officer of the 27th. “We have 
turned out. I ordered Tulloch’s guns out on my way 
up. That’s all ! ” and away he rode into the murky 
darkness. 

Taylor and his chum dressed in haste, the men were 
got under arms, the walls of the citadel were manned, and 
its gateway left open to enable the 27th to take shelter 
within its walls quickly, in case they were overpowered 
by the enemy. This was at 10 p.m. ; at 1 a.m. a bright 
moon arose, and dispelled the darkness. Not a sound had 
been heard ; and, as it appeared that nothing was about 
to happen, the Sepoys, who had been under arms for three 
hours, were allowed to return to their tents, which were 
pitched within the fort, and the two young officers turned in 
again and had their sleep out. It was one of many false 
alarms. 

On the 1 8th December the distant booming of cannon 
announced the engagement at Mudki. On the 19th General 
Littler heard the glad news of victory, and of the capture of 
seventeen Sikh guns at Mudki, and on the 20th performed 
the manoeuvre already described — slipped out of the town 
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on the South-East, leaving a skeleton army to deceive 
the enemy. 

This skeleton force (the 27th Native Infantry and Taylor, 
with his Company of Sappers and Miners) did not particu- 
larly relish its position — 1000 men against 30,000. C( We, 
in the city,” writes Taylor, “ thought it most extraordinary 
that we should be left in front of a well-equipped army 
thirty times our strength ! No one has been able to find 
out why the Sikhs did not come down and eat us up. 
Nothing, however, happened during the morning. At 
about 3 in the afternoon a low rumbling noise was heard, 
broken at intervals by loud explosions. This continued with- 
out intermission throughout the afternoon, and went on till 
1 1 at night, after which there was a lull, till 1 a.m., when 
the Artillery re-commenced firing, and kept it up till 1 1 next 
day. During this long suspense all kinds of opinions were 
hazarded. Everyone knew that our army was the finest 
India had ever seen, and, also, that it would be all up with 
us at Ferozpur if it were repulsed. The general opinion 
was that things looked suspicious, that the Sikhs must be 
having the best of it, for otherwise the engagement would 
have been a short one. We all thought, and rightly too, 
that our native troops had been unable to stand the heavy 
fire of the Sikh artillery, and that the fight was continued 
because English pluck disdained to run away from c natives.”’ 

The darkness which separated the 21st from the 22nd 
of December, was filled with incident. Cunningham, 1 the 
historian of the War, has described its horrors at Ferozshah, 
horrors of which the echoes reached Ferozpur ten miles 
distant. “ If ever army were thrashed,” writes Taylor, 
“ ours was at Ferozshah : men and officers who had lost 
their road came pouring into Ferozpur all night, regiments 
had been broken up, colours could not be found, hardly a 
1 Captain J. D. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, London, 1848, p. 308. 
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native regiment held together, regiments fired into one 
another by mistake, and, had it not been for the large pro- 
portion of Europeans in the Force, the army had been lost. 
The Queen’s 3rd Dragoons behaved most splendidly, they 
went straight at everything. Though their horses could 
hardly stand for want of food, they rode furiously at the 
enemy’s guns, cut down the men serving them, and, not 
being able to stop, went through the Infantry into the 
middle of the entrenchments, and, to return, were forced to 
charge back again, obliging us to stop firing to let them 
through. This they did several times.” 

“ Now,” he adds, “ I will tell you a story of a Horse 
Artilleryman who came under my own observation, which 
will give you a tolerable idea of the grit of that branch of 
the service. During the night of the 21st, the Sikh force 
in our front broke up, and marched to the assistance of 
their friends at Ferozshah. Our Artillerymen, having ex- 
pended all their ammunition, were ordered in to Ferozpur 
to replenish, and, as there was now no one to disturb us, 
I went in 1 to hear the news. It appears, that while the 
artillery wagons were being re-filled, one of the tired men 
got hold of some drink, c became lively,’ and was ordered 
by his officer to stay behind, as unfit to go into action. 
This, however, he refused to do, and two men were 
ordered to remove him. He then drew his sword, swore 
he would cut down the first man who touched him, and 
burst out crying. The other men interceded for him, 
saying that he would c be done for ever, and ashamed to 
show his face anywhere,’ if his gun went into action without 
him. As it was moving out, he was given leave to accom- 
pany it. c Hurrah ! ’ he cried, c God bless your honour ! ’ 
and went happily back, to expose himself to a murderous 
fire, under which he and his comrades had already served 
1 To the cantonments, presumably. 
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their gun for twenty-four hours, during which none of them 
had tasted a morsel of food ! ” 

As the withdrawal of Tej Singh’s army had freed the left 
bank of the Sutlej in the neighbourhood of Ferozpur from 
the presence of the Khalsa soldiery, and as it was hoped 
that the English should soon be in a position to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, Taylor received orders to 
return with his Company to the ford, to raise his boats, to 
continue the training of his men in the formation of bridges, 
and to hold them in readiness to fling a path with the 
utmost celerity across the river when necessary — a path, 
strong enough to carry heavy artillery. This he did ; and 
great was his pride and pleasure in seeing his fifty-four large 
boats once more afloat, unstrained and uninjured by their 
fortnight under water, and to watch his Company daily 
growing in efficiency. 

Three weeks later, Major Abbott appeared on the 
scene with an exceptionally large staff, and three additional 
Companies of Sappers and Miners. The work was now 
carried on on a large scale : the stores necessary to the 
erection of the bridge were collected, and the thousand 
unpractised men assembled were exercised in the handling 
of the awkward bridge-boats, which then lay in a quiet 
backwater, but which would have to be manoeuvred into 
position eventually in the rushing waters of the Sutlej 
proper. The task to be entrusted to the Engineers was the 
conveyance of some 100,000 men, guns, carts, and animals 
from the left to the right bank of difficult waters, probably 
under fire. The means at their disposal were the fifty-four 
bridge-boats from Bombay, sufficient pontoons to make 
fourteen rafts, and a few local river-boats (chuppos). 

The first thing to be done was to select the site of the 
bridge ; and the second, to occupy both its ends militarily, so 
as to protect it while under construction. The site chosen 



